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“Flip me a fish from the fabulous deep, 
Flip me a fish from the fjords, 
For deep in the coves of the coast of 
Norway 
Are the fish that I love beyond 
words.” 


“Don’t!” cried Oscar. “Don’t sing 
that song. Golly, Pete, how long it 
has been since I tasted a Norwegian 
sardine.” 

“It’s your own fault,” I remarked. 

“My fault? Did I start this war? Did 
I stop any Norwegians from shipping 
sardines?” 

“Shipping sardines? Oscar, the 
trouble with you is you are house- 
broken, tame, civilized. You must have 
your food shipped to you, eh? And I 
suppose you want it all cleaned at the 
fish market, delivered at your door, and 
served with sauce on a silver platter. 
Gone are the days when you could flip 
a sardine from the top of a wave right 
into your own mouth.” 

“Goodness!” said Oscar. “You do 
have a bad case.” 

I ignored him. “Gone is your yen 
for the open sea and the wild waves. 
No longer do you plunge into the 
boundless depths to meet the mon- 
strous fish of the undersea, with 
their glowing eyes and terrible teeth. 


You—why, you're nothing but a sissy.” 

“Okay,” said Oscar. “I admit it, and 
I agree that it is a fine spring day, 
with a salty breeze blowing up the 
bay. Spring is wonderful! When do 
we start? And what will you do with 
the penglets?” 

“Leave them with Wilfrid Bronson. 
He drew them and so he has some re- 
sponsibility in the matter. Luckily he 
is just back from Santa Fe; so I'll pack 
up their nighties and send them to 
his house.” 

So that was how it started. A couple 
of hours later we took off from Sandy 
Hook and waved good-by to a lone- 
some gull. 

“Going under!” called Oscar. 

“Going under,” I answered. “And 
watch out for submarines!” 

Then we dove. 

It’s: right interesting down in the 
deep ocean, if you like that sort of © 
thing, for you see some strange and 
wonderful creatures. There was a fish 
with long-stalked eyes, and one with 
lights up and down his tail, and an 
octopus with his eight long arms 
reaching out to catch you. You see old 
wrecks with treasures inside, little 
fishing boats that were lost long ago, 
and plants such as never grew on land. 

It was a grand trip. We had some 








adventures and found treasure, but I 
will tell you about that another time. 
Right now I want to tell you about 
the adventure and treasure you can 
find in the spring books. 

You know May 19-28 is the Spring 
Book Festival, and, here in our office, 
spring books for boys and girls are 
popping out of their brown wrappers 
like flowers bursting their buds. I wish 
you could see them all together. But 
probably you can because, all over the 
country, libraries, bookstores, and 
some of the schools are celebrating 
the Spring Book Festival with special 
displays of books for children. See if 
you can find one in your town and 
look for these books. 

Tue Littte FELtLow is a fine book 
for those who love horses. It is about 
a colt called Chip, with very bright 
eyes and lively ears. Chip had fun in 
the pasture, learned many things, and 
was everybody’s darling, until Straw- 
berry came along. Then—but you 
must read what happened. The illus- 
trations are an important part of this 
book—fine pictures of colts and 
horses, running and playing, eating 
and resting. Some are in color and 
some in black and white. The pictures 
were drawn by Diana Thorne and the 
story is by Marguerite Henry. 

Another treat for horse lovers is 


Mickey, THE Horse THAT VOLUN- 
TEERED. Mickey was not beautiful but 
he was loyal, brave and determined. 
When he joined a crack troop of 
United States cavalry in the Spanish 
American War, the officers did not 
want him. But he stayed and made a 
record that they never forgot. This is 
a true story retold by Carl Glick. 
Then, for chuckles from start to 
finish, read VaLery by Elizabeth Con- 
ger. A farmer gave the Whipple family 
a nice little calf. The Whipples did 
not think she would like to sleep in 
the garage, so they made a house pet 
of her. Sometimes funny things hap- 
pened, but the Whipples knew Valery 
meant well and always forgave her. 
You will understand why when you 
see Bill Crawford’s pictures of her. 


In Story PARADE FOR JUNE 


In Tue DIsAPPEARING FERRYBOAT, 
an exciting new mystery story, begins 
the search for Cap’n Sam by three 
boys. 

Otp Sty Eye gives young Alben a 
terrible hour in the lonely cabin. 

Sitvy brings something from the 
woods to Harlem and helps her brother 
in a bad moment. 

Tue Suttan’s Taxes were finally 
paid when he worked out a sly plot to 
catch the cheats. 
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Ml, = ® CP's Room 


By JEAN H. BREIG 





My room, my very own, is this 
Where all my toys I keep, 
7 And all the things I love so well— 
Mm | i 








They rest while I’m asleep. 
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The first thing when I wake I see 
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£ My sailboat by the yellow cart, 
Wy cab ef My ball and glove right next to me, 
i — lke Just waiting for the day to start! 
Ye mY 

3 rst _ | And always when I wake I find 

Ke aie <A The toys I left so hurriedly 
q Clb ¥ Last night, still waiting there. 
53] ic PN My room is filled with friends of me! 





Illustrated by 
EMMY FERAND 
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Katie Meets Buffalo Bill 


By KATHARINE KOCH 


Illustrated by PELAGIE DOANE 


ATIE was turning round and 
K round the smooth iron ‘cross- 
bar of the hitching post, her black 
braids swinging wildly in time with 
her revolutions. 

“Katie! Oh, Katie-e-e! Here comes 
the iceman!” screamed Francie. 

At her sister’s shriek Katie 
brought herself gradually to a stop, 
slid down the sidebar, and stood 
clutching it until the earth stopped 
moving in waves up and down. She 
let go the post and sat down sud- 
denly and hard. Giggling, she wiped 
her hot face with a grimy hand and 
looked up the street. 

“The ice wagon and the horses 
are going round and round—and so’s 
my stomach,” she gasped. 

Katie closed her eyes to shut out 
the whirling sight. Clearly through 
the sleepy quiet of the little town 
she heard the familiar sounds of 
creaking wheels and the heavy clop 
of horses’ hoofs. She jumped to her 
feet and stood wavering unsteadily 
as the iceman pulled his two white 
horses to a stop. Water dripped from 
the sides of the rickety old wagon 
and made little plop-plopping sounds 
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in the yellow dust. How nice it 
would be to stick bare toes under 
the cool dripping water! But Mom 
wouldn’t let Katie go barefooted and 
said there were plenty of other ways 
she could get hurt without stepping 
on broken glass or running a splin- 
ter into her foot. Katie had to admit 
honestly that Mom was probably 
right, for all kinds of things did have 
a funny way of happening to her. 


























THE ICEMAN WAS JOLLY 





“Sakes alive, Katie! The way you 
were spinning around that post,” 
said the iceman. “You'll break your 
neck some day, sure. Wasn’t it just 
last week that you knocked out a 
tooth?” 

Katie ran her tongue into the 
empty spot in her mouth. Yes, the 
tooth was still gone and the spot felt 
as big as a cave. She grinned at the 
iceman, showing a gaping hole. 
Katie liked the iceman. He was big 
and jolly, always making jokes with 
the boys who followed his wagon 
and letting them climb on the back 
step to pick up small pieces of ice 
that lay in the straw. 

She watched as he climbed down 
from the driver’s seat and looped the 
reins around the hitching post. 
Scrambling up beside him, she 
waited expectantly while he chipped 
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off a piece of ice from a large block, 
ducking to escape the small pieces 
that flew in a shower from his ice 
pick. She scooped up a handful and 
dropped them into Francie’s up- 
stretched hands. Little Francie 
squealed when some of the cold 
slivers slid down her arm, and she 
squealed still more when Katie 
popped a tiny piece down the back 
of her neck. 

“Now, Katie, you oughtn’t to 
tease your little sister like that,” said 
the iceman as he deftly dropped a 
fairly large piece of ice down Katie’s 
neck. 

Since Katie was two years older 
than Francie, she could squeal con- 
siderably louder. She did now. 

“S’pose you know Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West Show is coming to 
town?” said the iceman, raising his 
voice to be heard. 

Katie stopped in the middle of an 
extra loud howl and stared, her eyes 
and mouth making three big O’s. 

“Buffalo Bill! The real Buffalo 
Bill? Is he coming here?” 

“That’s right. The signs are up 
on the billboard down by the livery 
stable. Here’s a handbill that tells 
about it. I’m helping to pass out a 
few on my rounds today.” 

Two eager hands reached for the 
crumpled handbill that the iceman 
pulled from his pocket. 

“Let go, Francie. I’m older—and 
you can’t read, anyway.” 

“T can, too, read, and I’m almost 
as old as you are.” 
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Katie’s face flushed in quick 
temper. “Give it to me. You’re too 
little,” she shrilled, stamping her 
foot. 

Francie relinquished her hold on 
the paper. 

“Vou can have it,” she said with 
dignity. “Mom says you'll be sorry 
some day when you lose your tem- 
per. She says it’s your worst enemy 
—and you’re an old meanie,” she 
added in a burst of indignation. 
Turning, she ran after the iceman 
who had shouldered the block of ice 
and was dripping his way to the 
kitchen door. 

Katie walked slowly toward the 
front porch. There was an uneasy 


COMING 


AMUSEMENT 
COMING 
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COMING 
BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST SHOW 
BUFFALO BILL 
THE FAMOUS INDIAN FIGHTER 
Annie Oakley—Little Sure Shot 
The Original and Authentic 
Deadwood Mail Coach 
Hundreds of Painted Savages 
A Year’s Visit West in Three Hours 


sinking feeling in her stomach, and 
it wasn’t the hitching post that 
caused it. She and Francie could 
have looked at the handbill together. 
It would have been fun to read it 
to Francie. And now her quick tem- 
per had spoiled things again. 

Miserably she looked at the paper 
which had caused the trouble. In 
spite of her gloomy thoughts, her 
attention was attracted by a picture 
of some yelling Indians pursuing a 
stagecoach. 

Presently Katie was so absorbed 
in the marvelous handbill that she 
didn’t even hear the iceman as he 
called giddap to his horses and drove 
down the street. The poster read: 
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EDUCATION 
AUGUST 26, 1906 
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Katie knew a great deal about 
Buffalo Bill. Last time they had gone 
to the farm to visit Grandma, she 
had found a pile of paper-bound 
books up in the attic. She had read 
all of Jesse James and His Demon 
Horse; or, A True Pard to the Out- 
law King, and had almost finished 
Buffalo Bills Red Trail; or, The 
Road-Rider Renegade’s Run Down, 
when Mom had discovered her. In 
spite of her tearful protests, the fas- 
cinating story books had been 
whisked away. 

“No wonder you were yelling in 
your sleep last night,” Mom had 
said. “Dime novels weren’t meant 
for children.” 

Katie wondered if Wild West 
Shows were meant for children. 
Thoughtfully she considered the 
most favorable way to convince 
Mom. that no little girl should miss 
such an educational opportunity. 

But it was Papa who brought up 
the subject that very evening. After 
supper he pulled two slips of yellow 
cardboard from his pocket and an- 
nounced, “A man from the Buffalo 
Bill show was in the newspaper 
office this afternoon. He gave me 
two passes to the performance.” 

He looked at Katie and his face 
was serious as he went on slowly, 
“T’d like to take you, Katie, but I’ve 
been noticing lately how often you 
lose your temper. I saw you push 
Francie away from the swing yes- 
terday, and this morning you were 


very ugly to Barbie.” 
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Baby Barbie banged her spoon on 
the highchair and laughed when she 
heard her name, but Katie hung her 
head. 

“[ll make a bargain with you, 
Katie. It may help you to remember 
to hold your hair-trigger temper. 
I'll take you with me to the Wild 
West Show if you can control your 
temper till the day of the show. Is 
it a bargain?” 

“Yes, Papa, I'll try,” promised 
Katie. 

And Katie did try. When she felt 
the familiar upsurging of temper, 
she reminded herself, “Remember 
Buffalo Bill!” Francie helped, too. 
“Remember the show!” she warned 
when she saw a certain glint in 
Katie’s eye. Even Baby Barbie 
caught the spirit of the thing and 
would bang her rag doll happily 
against the floor, chanting, “Show! 
Show!” 

It wasn’t easy. Time after time, 
quick harsh words were hastily 
swallowed. Then, the day before 
the show, in an argument over paper 
dolls, Katie forgot and stamped her 
foot. All day she struggled with her 
conscience. Should she tell Papa? 
She knew that Francie would keep 
her secret. But when she told him 
that evening, Papa smiled at the 
sober-faced little girl. 

“Well, Katie,” he said, “it seems 
to me that one little stamp in two 
weeks’ time shouldn’t count as a fit 
of temper. You’ve done well, 
Katie.” 
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So next day a radiant-faced Katie 
in a new pink jumper dress set off 
with Papa for the old Fair Grounds 
where the show tent was staked. 

“You can play with my paper 
dolls,” she told Francie. She felt 
sorry for Francie who must stay 
home with Mom and Barbie, though 
Francie didn’t seem to mind at all. 

“Have a good time, Katie,” called 
Mom. “But do, for goodness sake, 
be careful.” 

“Oh, nothing can happen to me 
at the show,” called back Katie. 

But Katie was wrong about that. 

When they reached the Fair 
Grounds, Katie held tight to Papa’s 
hand. Such crowds! Such hustle and 
bustle! Such color and excitement! 
And everywhere voices shouting: 

“Right this way! Right this way! 
This way to the big tent.” 

“Buy a souvenir, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. Buy a souvenir.” 
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“Read all about him, folks! The 
true story of Buffalo Bill. He traces 
his ancestry to Irish Kings!” 

“Over here! Over here! Rosa 
Bonheur’s famous picture of Buffalo 
Bill.” 

“Tickets! Get your tickets here!” 

It seemed dark inside the tent 
after the bright sunshine outside, 
and Katie first blinked and then 
stared with curious eyes. Rows and 
rows of wooden planks ran around 
the tent and they seemed filled with 
thousands of faces. Papa found 
some places for them in the second 
row up near the entrance to the 
dressing rooms. 

“We can see all the performers 
come in and go out of the main 
tent,” he explained, “and you can 
sit here by the edge and hold on to 
this tent pole.” 

Suddenly there sounded the thun- 
der of hoofs, the crack of rifles and 
blood-curdling yells. Katie jumped 
and reached for Papa’s hand. The 
show had begun! 

















Whooping cowboys on bucking 
broncos galloped past Katie’s seat 
beside the post and on into the big 
ring. Their lariats whizzed through 
the air as they roped and tied Texas 
steers. Gauchos from the plains of 
Patagonia swung their heavy iron 
bolas. Bearded Cossacks, wearing 
knee-length coats belted at the 
waist, and armed with daggers and 
long Caucasian rifles, balanced 
themselves on their heads as they 
rode their ponies around the ring. 

A covered wagon drove slowly 
through the dust. Hideous war- 
whoops rang out, and painted sav- 
ages dashed after the wagon. The 
pioneers fought bravely but they 
were outnumbered. Just as ll 
seemed lost, hundreds of American 
soldiers galloped to the rescue. 
Katie let out her breath in a long 
sigh of relief. 

Then Katie stared in astonish- 
ment, for into the ring rode a 
woman dressed in fringed buckskin 
and carrying a rifle. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen!” bel- 
lowed the announcer. “Presenting 
the famous Annie Oakley, Little 
Sure Shot!” 
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Annie Oakley laid her gun on the 
ground, threw glass balls into the 
air, snatched up the gun, and shot 
the balls before they reached the 
ground. Watching wide-eyed, Katie 
wondered if she could persuade 
Papa to get her a gun for Christmas. 

Now there was a hush and Katie 
felt tingly all over. Something was 
going to happen. Katie stood up to 
see better, holding the tent pole. 

A bugle blared and a spotlight 
shifted to the entrance. In its glare a 
white horse pranced and curvetted. 
A man, tall and straight and broad- 
shouldered, sat easily in the saddle. 
He was dressed in buckskin and 
wore leather gauntlets and long 
boots. His hair was white and 
flowed to his shoulders. He had a 
silky mustache and a little goatee. 
Katie’s heart throbbed and she swal- 
lowed hard. It was Buffalo Bill! 

Slowly he rode around the ring, 
reining the high-stepping horse with 
one hand and flourishing his som- 
brero in greeting with the other. 
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BUFFALO BILL LOVED THE SPOTLIGHT AND THE APPLAUSE 
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Instinctively Katie felt that this was 
a man who loved the spotlight and 
the applause, who took delight in 
swaggering before cheering crowds. 
“Just the way I feel when I get up 
in school to speak a piece,” she 
thought sympathetically. 

Buffalo Bill spurred his horse to 
a gallop and rode swiftly around the 
ring, jumping from his horse to the 
ground and back into the saddle 
many times. He picked up colored 
kerchiefs from the ground as the 
white horse galloped past them. He 
shot glass balls which an Indian 
threw into the air. Ping! Ping! Ping! 
sang the colored balls as each was 
shattered. Not one was missed. In 
all too short a time Buffalo Bill was 
leaving the ring. The white horse, 
daintily sidestepping, came nearer 
and nearer to the place where Katie 
leaned farther and farther forward. 

And then— 

Katie’s foot slipped. Wildly she 
clutched for the tent pole but her 
fingers brushed past. Head over 
heels went Katie into the dust— 
right in front of the prancing white 
horse. 

Buffalo Bill leaned far down, 
caught Katie’s skirt and pulled her 
into the saddle. He hesitated a mo- 
ment, then, holding Katie in his arm, 
he wheeled his horse and galloped 
completely around the ring and out 
of the tent. The horse came to a 
stop. But the riders sat still. It 
seemed very quiet in the field out- 
side the performers’ quarters. 
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“Well, Sis,” said Buffalo Bill, 
“you're heavier than the handker- 
chiefs I pick off the ground.” 

Buffalo Bill looked at Katie and 
Katie looked at Buffalo Bill. Why, 
Buffalo Bill was an old man with a 
wrinkled face. Katie didn’t know 
that Buffalo Bill was ill and tired and 
worried about debts, or that he 
needed money to keep his Wild 
West Show because many people 
were trying that new entertainment 
called “moving pictures.” But Katie 
knew that his eyes were sad. Then 
Buffalo Bill smiled at her and Katie 
knew something else. She knew that 
Buffalo Bill was kind. 

“Thank you,” she said shyly. “I 
was afraid you’d be mad at me.” 

“Shucks, no!” said Buffalo Bill. “I 
learned long ago in my Indian fight- 
ing days that it doesn’t pay to get 
mad too easily. You can’t think with 
your head if you lose it! Now, when 
you fell in front of me, I figured I 
could use you in the act, so I gal- 
loped around the ring with you, and 
the people loved it!” 

“Oh,” breathed Katie. “I think 
you're wonderful. I read all about 
you in a dime novel.” 

“Gosh, the things they write,” 
exclaimed Buffalo Bill. “You know, 
Sis, you mustn’t believe everything 
you read in those books. I wrote 
some of those yarns myself and I 
had to stretch things considerably. 
Why, in one story, my hero killed 
more men in one war trail than I 


killed in all my life.” 
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Katie’s face clouded. “But you did 
work for the Pony Express and fight 
Indians and kill buffaloes, didn’t 

ou?” she asked anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, I did those things,” the 
old scout reassured her. “They made 
up a song about me, and the cowboys 
used to sing it—still do, maybe.” 

The white horse tossed his head 
and Katie patted his smooth hair. 

“He’s beautiful,” she said. “I 
‘spect he’s proud to carry you.” 

Buffalo Bill looked pleased. 

“Isham is one of the finest,” he 
said, “and I’ve owned plenty. There 
was my first pony, Prince. Then in 
the army I had a horse called Buck- 
skin Joe. When I went scouting for 
General Sheridan I rode a light- 
colored, fast-stepping pony named 
Powder Face. Yes, I’ve had some 
fine horses—but I think Isham will 
be my last.” 

Katie saw the sad look that came 
back to his eyes. Impulsively she 
threw her arms around his neck and 
planted a wet kiss on his leathery 
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cheek. Then Papa was there and 
Katie was lifted down from Isham’s 
back. 

As in a dream Katie stumbled 
homeward by Papa’s side. When 
they reached home Katie looked at 
the little gray house with dazed eyes. 
It seemed ages ago that she had left 
that familiar porch. But there was 
Mom holding Barbie, and there was 
Francie looking very sober. 

“Oh, Katie,” she cried. “I let 
Barbie hold your paper doll just a 
minute—the one with the red dress 
—and she tore off its head.” 

Katie came back to earth sud- 
denly. “Francie! Not Rosemary 
Gwendolyn, my favorite doll! Oh, 
you—” 

She stopped and swallowed hard. 

“Never mind,” she said. ““Tomor- 
row we'll have a grand funeral— 
and you can help bury her.” 

Papa smiled at Katie, and Katie 
smiled back. 

“You can’t think with your head 
if you lose it,” explained Katie. 
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Hair Cut 


By M. I. ROSS 


Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


ow, look here, Burr,” said my 
N uncle. “ll take you to mect 
Mr. Gillet, if you'll keep still and 
let him do the talking.” 

“I won’t say a word, except ‘How 
do you do?’ when you introduce 
me,” I promised. 

“He’s a famous horticulturist, the 
greatest authority on nut trees on 
the West Coast. He’s done extensive 
research on chestnut trees and can 
give me important information if 
he’s handled carefully.” 

“T can be careful.” 

“Yes,” Uncle Chalk laughed. 
“But you're likely to say something 
wrong—brag about my _ service 
stripes, for example—and give him 
the idea I’m asking him for help be- 
cause I’m a wounded war veteran.” 

“Not me. I won’t mention it.” 

“Nobody helped Mr. Gillet. He 
made his own way by hard work. 
He has no use for young fellows 
whose parents had to push them 
through college, or who got them a 
job through pull. He can give me 
more help on chestnut trees than 
anybody else in the world, if he 
thinks I’m worthwhile.” 
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“Well, but you are worthwhile, 
Uncle Chalk. You were one of the 
most important young plant ex- 
plorers in the government office be- 
fore you enlisted and, if he doesn’t 
know it, somebody ought to tell 
him.” 

“There you go. If I take you with 
me to his tree nursery, you'll start 
bragging about me and make him 
think I want his influence. Then 
he’ll have nothing to do with me.” 

Before he went to war, Uncle 
Chalk used to say he’d help me to 
be a plant explorer, too. But he was 
more good-natured then. 

Since then he’s been smashed up 
in a tank and was a long time in the 
hospital. It would make anybody 
nervous and impatient—even cross, 
sometimes. 

“I don’t want any sympathy,” he 
says, when you try to give him some. 
“I’m lucky to be through with my 
share of the war, and not too dis- 
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abled to go on with my career. As 
for war medals, I’d give all mine for 
the plant explorers’ medal, for bring- 
ing some great food, like durum 
wheat or soy beans, to this country.” 

Uncle Chalk is sure that by the 
time the war is over he'll be strong 
enough to go on another tree ex- 
ploring expedition to inner Asia. 
His great ambition is to restore 
chestnuts to America. 

“Vou fellows don’t know what 
chestnuts taste like,” he told my 
brother and me. “American chest- 
nuts were all killed off by the viru- 
lent fungus disease, Endothia para- 
sitica, before you were born. But 
when I was a kid, roasting chestnuts 
on a shovel in the fireplace was part 
of Hallowe’en and Thanksgiving 
Day. I'll never forget that particular 
taste.” 

He also said that Chinese chestnut 
trees had been introduced into the 
United States, and were able to 
stand the disease better than Ameri- 
can trees, but they were not so big 
and handsome as the American 
chestnuts. He was sure other species 
or crossbreeds could be found to 
replace our beautiful old trees. 

Uncle Chalk always had been 
thorough, planning his trips with 
care. Now that he was a war con- 
valescent, he “rested” by tearing 
around to famous arboretums and 
experiment farms, getting facts on 
chestnuts. 

I finally persuaded him it would 
be all right to take me to Mr. Felix 
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Gillet’s nut tree nursery. I was care- 
ful to get to the railroad station a 
long time ahead of both him and the 
train. 

His uniform was just back from 
the cleaners and it was a beauty. But 
the war had made him too neat for 
comfort. He looked me over. I had 
on my best suit and my shoes were 
shined. 

“Why didn’t you get a hair cut?” 
he asked. 

“I did think of it Saturday night, 
but there was such a crowd they 
wouldn’t take any more.” 

“You ought to know better than 
to try to get a hair cut on Saturday 
night. You younger boys can go to 
the barber any time.” 

All the way on the train, when 
he wasn’t reading articles on filberts 
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and almonds written by Felix Gil- 
let, or talking about something else, 
he’d say he wished I’d got my hair 
cut. He didn’t realize how often he 
mentioned it. 

It would not have taken us long 
to drive by car from San Francisco 
to Nevada City, where Mr. Gillet’s 
famous Barren Hill Nurseries were, 
but we were saving gasoline and 
tires, so we took the train and spent 
the night at a little railroad junction 
town. 

When we got to Nevada City, 
early next morning, the first thing 
you could see was the big hill Mr. 
Gillet had turned from a barren mud 
heap into a tree nursery. 

Before we went out to it, I told 
Uncle Chalk, “If you'll wait, I'll 
hunt up a barber shop and get a 
hair cut, so I won’t disgrace you.” 

“All right,” he said. “I suppose it 
is a little early to be calling. I'll wait 
at the hotel.” 

It was a two-chair barber shop. 

“I have to get fixed up to meet a 
celebrity,” I told the barber who 
took me on. “So don’t spare the 
clippers.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“My Uncle Chalk brought me up 
here to meet your Mr. Felix Gillet. 
You may not even know who he is. 
People hardly ever do appreciate 
famous men in their home towns.” 

“You must mean the man with 
the nursery on the edge of town.” 

“Yes. My Uncle Chalk is Lieu- 
tenant Charles McClure. He started 
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to be a great plant explorer, but 
didn’t get far because he had to go 
to war and be a hero. You ought to 
see his medals.” 

“Ah, these wonderful boys!” the 
barber said. 

“Uncle Chalk really is wonder- 
ful, but his wounds still hurt him, 
and it got on his nerves that I didn’t 
have a new hair cut to meet this 
horticulturist. Uncle Chalk wants 
to make a good impression on Mr. 
Gillet so he will help him with nut 
tree information.” 

I explained Uncle Chalk’s plans 
for his expedition to Asia, and that 
I was hoping to be a plant explorer, 
too. 

The barber had the apron tied 
around my neck by this time and 
was looking me over. 

“How do you want it cut?” 

I shrugged. “Cut it the way Mr. 
Gillet will like it. Have you ever 
seen him?” 

“He comes in here often.” 

“In here!” 

“Yes.” 

“If he comes in now you'd better 
cover me with a towel, so he won’t 
see me with my hair down dis- 
gracing Uncle Chalk.” 

“Don’t worry. He’s an authority 
on nuts. He’ll be interested in you.” 

I looked up and saw the barber 
laughing at me in the mirror. He 
had black eyes that could look 
straight through you. 

“Til cut it the way Mr. Gillet 
would like to see it,” he said. 
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“All right. You’re the doctor,” I 
said. 

After awhile he asked me why I 
wanted to be a plant explorer. 

“It’s the most exciting kind of ex- 
ploration left. Everything has been 
discovered geographically, but there 
are hundreds of trees and grains and 
fruits that would make great foods 
for America if they were brought 
here and cultivated.” 

“T see.” 

“Anyhow, plant explorers go into 
the most dangerous jungles, full of 
snakes. And climb steep mountain 
peaks in Tibet for plants that can 
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stand frost. America has a lot of frost 
that kills many importations.” 

“Are you sure it is not mountain 
climbing and tiger hunting that at- 
tracts you?” 

“Oh,” I said. “They’re just inci- 
dental.” 

But I saw him smiling in the mir- 
ror again. 

“So your uncle wants to restore 
chestnuts to this country. That is 
something Mr. Gillet particularly 
wants done.” 

“That’s lucky. Maybe he'll be 
willing to help Uncle Chalk. What 


sort of a man is he?” 
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The barber cut a hair thought- 
fully. I could see him in the glass, 
thinking. “He’s the sort of man who 
would do anything to help a brave 
young soldier who had lost his health 
in the defense of America.” 

“Oh,” I said. Then I told him 
Uncle Chalk wouldn’t let me brag 
about his Distinguished Service 
Cross and other citations because he 
was afraid Mr. Gillet would think 
he was trying to capitalize on them. 
“He’s scarcely letting me speak to 
Mr. Gillet because I might tell 
something nice about him. My uncle 
was one of the greatest young plant 
explorers in the world before he 
went to war. I think Mr. Gillet 
ought to know all this. But, no, I’m 
not to say a word! Uncle Chalk 
says he’d rather have the plant ex- 
plorers’ medal than all his others.” 

“Your uncle sounds as modest as 
he is brave.” 

“He is. He’s afraid I'll brag about 
him to strangers. As if I would!” 

“Of course not!” 

“If Mr. Gillet likes brave young 
soldiers, he ought to know that my 
uncle is one.” 

“Maybe the ribbons he wears will 
tell Mr. Gillet.” 

“They can’t tell him how my 
uncle went back into a burning tank, 
in the hottest shellfire, for one of 
his men wounded and trapped there. 
If Mr. Gillet knew that, he’d prob- 
ably tell my uncle everything he’s 
discovered about chestnut trees.” 

After a moment, I went on, “They 
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say Mr. Gillet will let anybody walk 
through his experiment gardens, but 
he won’t tell them his scientific dis- 
coveries unless he’s convinced they 
are worth his trouble.” 

“IT wouldn’t worry. The trees are 
for America, and Mr. Gillet loves 
America. He would do anything in 
his power for it. He came from 
France and made his fortune here, 
you know. Not a big fortune—I 
mean his fortune in success. Success 
in one’s life ambition is worth more 
than money.” 

“You’re French, too, aren’t you?” 

His black eyes sort of shot 
through me. “Yes,” he said. 

He made me look about as nice as 
I could look. When I was starting 
out the door, he asked if we were 
walking out to the nursery. “It is 
not far.” 

“Uncle Chalk won’t want to 
walk, although he won’t admit it. 
We'll probably take a taxi.” 

“Of course. What am I think- 
ing of?” 

We shook hands because our con- 
versation had ended rather solemnly. 

I told Uncle Chalk all the infor- 
mation I had got out of the barber. 
But Uncle Chalk was irritated be- 
cause I had said he was a war cas- 
ualty. 

When we arrived at the nursery 
we had to wait awhile. But at least 
Uncle Chalk couldn’t disapprove of 
my appearance any more. He said I 
looked all right. 


In every direction the mountain 
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was sprouting beautiful rare filbert 
and Jordan almond trees, chestnuts, 
hazelnuts, and walnuts, and hybrids 
that botanists all over the world 
knew about. 

“This hill was absolutely bare 
when Mr. Gillet took it over,” 
Uncle Chalk said. “He couldn’t af- 
ford irrigation. In bad droughts, he 
nearly killed himself carrying water 
from a well for his trees. He de- 
serves all his fame and success.” 


“CAN'T YOU SPEAK UP?” 


Mr. Gillet’s house was handsome. 
We were sitting on a terrace over- 
looking a beautiful view. 

“He had courage, too, and great 
self-reliance,” my uncle continued. 
“The first $3,000 he saved as a 
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young man, he sent to France for 
nut trees. He knew he could make 
them grow. But another man would 
have been too timid to risk all his 
savings in one throw.” 

Uncle Chalk stopped talking 
when we heard footsteps on the 
stone walk. A man appeared in the 
archway. 

“Mr. Gillet?” Uncle Chalk asked. 

“Ah, yes. You are Lieutenant 
Charles McClure. I have been look- 
ing forward to meeting you.” 

“To meeting me, sir?” Uncle 
Chalk was puzzled. 

But I wasn’t puzzled. I almost had 
to drop back into my chair. My 
knees were weak. 

“Yes. I love America, too.” 

Uncle Chalk gave up wondering 
how Mr. Gillet had ever heard of 
him. “I have just read your article 
on filberts in the Pacific Rural Press, 
and think it is very important,” he 
said. 

“Ah, yes,” Mr. Gillet smiled. 
“Thank you.” 

“And this is my nephew, Burton 
McClure, whom I have promised the 
honor of meeting you for some time. 
I hope you don’t mind my bringing | 
him along.” 

“I’m delighted.” Mr. Gillet turned 
to me and shook hands. 

“Can’t you speak up?” Uncle 
Chalk asked, frowning. 

I did. “Are you really Mr. Gillet, 
too?” I asked. 

“For heaven’s sake,” Uncle Chalk 


said. “I’ve just introduced you.” 
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“I know,” I blurted out, “but he 
looks just like the barber who cut 
my hair this morning.” 

“The barber! He must have 
clipped your brains with your hair.” 

But Mr. Gillet was laughing. 
“Don’t scold him. I do look like that 
barber. He’s perfectly right. But 
that isn’t so queer, is it? Because I 
really was the barber.” 

He enjoyed the surprise he’d 
given us. Neither of us could say a 
thing. 

“Why not?” he asked. “We are 
at war and our young barbers are 
at the front. Why shouldn’t I help 
keep up civilian morale by cutting 
hair and grooming the citizens?” 

He laughed again. “It is my old 
trade, you know, and I have a great 
fondness for it. It gave me what I 
wanted most in the world—my hor- 
ticultural career.” 

Uncle Chalk could speak again 
now. “I believe I did hear that you 
had started with a barber shop.” 

“Tt was in Nevada City. It was 
the only shop there in those days. 
I sometimes go down now and help 
in the rush hours. It relieves the man 
shortage. Little enough I can do for 
America.” 

“You are very patriotic.” 

“I confess I enjoy the human na- 
ture in a barber shop, too. It was 
there I heard you were coming, and 
learned about your enthusiasm for 
chestnut trees.” 

Uncle Chalk looked at me, but I 
pretended not to notice. 
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“Was there anything he left out?” 
Uncle Chalk asked, sort of grimly. 

“T doubt it,” Mr. Gillet smiled. 
“But I don’t blame him. And you 
see it has saved us a great deal of 
time. We can dispense with intro- 
ductions and explanations and get 
right to work with the trees!” 

He took us through endless rows 
of nut trees and gave Uncle Chalk 
all the scientific data he could ask 
for. He told us how many million 
dollars, more than twenty-five mil- 
lion, America had lost when its 
chestnut trees died. When he 
brought us back to the house, he 
talked a little more about his life. 

“I notice you mentioned I had 
started as a barber,” he said. “The 
very wording is typical of this coun- 
try. Here, with freedom of oppor- 
tunity, a man can use any honest 
trade to accumulate the capital for 
his life’s ambition. 

“In other countries I would have 
been always a barber who grew nut 
trees. But in America you call me a 
great horticulturist who had once 
been a barber. There is a difference.” 

We were still for a minute. Then 
I felt uncomfortable and said, “No 
wonder you knew how Mr. Gillet 
would like to have my hair cut.” 

He burst out laughing. “Nat- 
urally! And how did your uncle 
like it?” 

“All right, I think.” 

And then we all laughed. He was 
very friendly, and I’m sorry he is 
not still living. 
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“ wo and two are four. Three 
and three are six. Four and 
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four are.... 

Pablo’s eyes traveled lazily away 
from the teacher. His voice con- 
tinued to join in with the singsong 
answers of the other boys in school. 
“Five and five... .” But his thoughts 
were far away. They traveled out 
the long window, over the bright- 
white adobe walls of the houses 
across the street. Soon they were 
high in the hills that rolled up from 
the little village of Orica. Indeed, his 
thoughts were a long, long way 
away. 

“Pablo.” 

“Si, senior?” 

Pablo’s head jerked back. He 
blinked the sunlight out of his 
brown eyes and stared in confusion 
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Trouble for Pablo 
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Illustrated by ZHENYA GAY 


at the dark figure of the teacher at 
the end of the dim room. 

“What did you say was the an- 
swer, Pablo?” 

Vaguely Pablo remembered that 
they were reciting the addition 
tables. 

The teacher tapped his cane im- 
patiently on the desk. “The answer, 
Pablo? You are holding up the les- 
son.” 

Pablo gulped. “Ten, sefior profes- 
or?” 

In the back row arose a laugh 
from Olmedo. Olmedo—who was 
the most stupid boy in school. Car- 
los smothered a giggle under his 
grimy brown hand. Even Alfredo, 
Pablo’s best friend—with whom he 
walked arm in arm to school each 
morning—even Alfredo smiled. 
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“Seven and seven are ten?” asked 
the teacher. 

Pablo’s face turned a dull red. 
The last words he had heard were 
five and five, and then the class had 
gone on while he was daydreaming. 

The teacher, Senor Alvarado, 
walked slowly along the line of boys 
seated on a wooden bench in the 
front of the room. Unhappily Pablo 
watched him approach. This was 
not the first time e/ profesor had 
caught him napping, and he had 
warned him. 

A row of scuffed black shoes 
pulled back and curled themselves 
under the bench as the teacher 
passed each of the bigger boys and 
came to a stop before Pablo. A 
whole row of cocoa-colored faces, 
with bright black eyes, turned 
toward the boy. A whole row of 
boys held their breath until their 
brown cheeks puffed out. 

“Pablo.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Stand up.” 

Pablo stood up. 

“Hold out your hand.” 

Tap-tap-tap—the cane flicked 
lightly onto the brown skin of 
Pablo’s hand. 

Some one let out his breath in a 
subdued whistle. It was not that the 
teacher was using his cane. They all 
knew that did not hurt. Why, it was 
barely a touch. But to be punished 
in front of the whole school, that 
was the hard thing for a boy like 
Pablo. 
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For Pablo was not of the town. 
His family lived up in the moun- 
tains. And, too, Pablo was older 
than the rest, for he was already a 
big boy when he came down to 
school. At first it had been hard for 
him, but then—as the teacher said— 
because he was smart he learned 
easily. Now he sat almost at the head 
of the class. And he could be at the 
very head if he wanted to. 

“There,” the teacher said. “That 
is to punish you for your careless- 
ness. I have told you, over and over 
again, that you must learn to be 
more careful—to pay attention. Al- 
ways, you will be in trouble if you 
do not learn.” Sadly he shook his 
head and turned away. 

Resentment filled Pablo’s heart. 
It was the first time he had ever been 
punished like that in his life. Papa 
had only looked at him when he did 
something wrong—but that had 
been enough to make him squirm. 

Now he was almost grown up. 
Boys of twelve were grown up in 
the mountains. Hadn’t he planted 
his own cornfield? But of course 
Papa had helped a little. And hadn’t 
he saved the corn crop of the In- 
dians from the plague of locusts? 
That should prove he was no child. 
Why, the Indians had given him a 
horse all his own because they were 
so grateful. 

The Indians! His friend Ricardo, 
and Ricardo’s father, chief of the 
Jicaque tribe, would understand 
that he should not be whipped with 
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a cane. They knew nothing of 
school and reading and writing, but 
they knew how to hunt and fish and 
roam the hills. He would run away. 
He would never come back to this 
school. He would live with the In- 
dians, where the things a man knew 
were important. 

Pablo was the first boy out of the 
school when classes were over for 
the day. Quickly he ran down the 
cobbled street to the field where his 
horse was pastured. He would not 
even say good-by to his aunt Maria 
with whom he lived in Orica while 
he went to school. She must not 
know where he was going. Hur- 
riedly he threw his bundle of books 
into the tumble-down adobe shelter, 
where he kept his beautiful saddle, 
and whistled for Pancho. The horse 





HE DECIDED TO RUN AWAY 
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trotted up and rubbed a soft cold 
nose on the boy’s neck. In a moment 
Pablo was in the saddle, and had 
turned the horse’s head toward the 
path that led down to the river and 
then up into the hills. 

The first part of the trail led over 
a flat grassy meadow and he let the 
horse find his own way. Pablo was 
busy planning his life with the In- 
dians. He would stay with them for- 
ever. He and Ricardo would hunt 
birds with the blowgun. And fish in 
the river with varvasco—the poison 
from a vine that stunned the fish 
and made them float on top of the 
water. He would teach Ricardo to 
ride—even if most Indians did not 
like to ride horses—and they would 
journey all over the hills. 

Once Pancho, the horse, stopped 
and pulled his head to the right. 
Pablo, lost in his dreams, did not 
even look up. He jerked with his 
reins and kicked the horse’s sides. 
Pancho moved on. 

Night comes fast in the moun- 
tains. By the time they had crossed 
the river Guarabuqui and started to 
climb the mountain, the sun was 
sinking. Pablo shivered and pulled 
his short black jacket around him. ’ 
Too bad he had forgotten his pon- 
cho. His jacket was good only for 
town—a poncho would have cov- 
ered him from his neck to his knees, 
and been a warm blanket, too, at 
night. 

The trail grew more and more 
rough. Branches whipped across his 
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face, and one with thorns caught his 
jacket and tore a hole. Pancho had 
to pick his way carefully to avoid 
the deep holes; sometimes he had to 
jump across ravines washed through 
the trail by heavy rainstorms. At last 
Pancho stopped and looked back at 
his master as if to say, “This road is 
very rough.” 

“What is the matter, Pancho? 
Are you growing lazy, living in a 
town? Get on—get on!” 

The horse gave a wheezy sigh and 
plodded on again. 

It was hunger that made Pablo 
finally forget his daydreams. His 
stomach growled angrily at not be- 
ing fed. The boy thought longingly 
of how Mamita had always ane 
him carry warm tortillas wrapped 
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in banana leaves when he set out on 
a journey. He could almost hear her 
say, as she stuffed them inside his 
shirt next his bare skin, “Who 
knows what may happen when you 
go into the mountains.” And Papa, 
too, would caution, “And a ma- 
chete, my son. With a machete and 
food, a man can never really be 
lost.” 

Pablo’s brown hand clapped down 
on the side of the saddle where his 
long, sharp forest knife should hang. 
But the leather thongs that usually 
tied it to the saddle hung empty. 
Caramba—he had forgotten to tie it 
back on after he had used it to make 
new holes in the strap that fastened 
his school books together! And if 
this trail did not lead somewhere 
soon and get wider, he would need 
it badly to cut away the branches. 
Pablo sat up straight. This trail. 
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What had he been thinking of? 
Why, the trail up the mountain was 
well traveled—each rider kept it cut 
clean of branches. His own father 
and brothers filled in the holes left 
by the rain. And if this were the 
right trail, he surely would have 
passed the house of Sefior Castro by 
now. 

He jerked the horse to a stop. 

“Where are you taking me, Pan- 
cho?” he scolded. ““This is not the 
trail.” 

Pancho looked back out of big 
liquid brown eyes as if to say, “And 
have I not tried to tell you? Did I 
not stop at the fork in the road, 
hours ago? And who pulled me 
around from the right trail and 
kicked me onward? Don’t blame me 
if we are lost!” 

Lost! Pablo was panicky for a 
moment. Then he laughed a little at 
himself and told Pancho to go on. 
After all, any trail that led up the 
mountain would take him to the In- 
dian village at the top. Perhaps this 
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was really a short cut. And it would 
be just as well not to pass too near 
his own home. Some one would see 
him and tell his family. Mamita was 
so proud of her youngest son, for he 
was the only one in the family who 
had learned to read and write. What 
would she think when she knew he 
had run away from school? 

Pablo was rather thoughtful as he 
rode on in the gathering darkness. 
For just a moment he remembered 
that tomorrow was the day of the 
spelling match. He was the head of 
his team. The Padre from Teguci- 
galpa was to be the judge and there 
would be a prize. He shook his head 
impatiently. That was for children. 
The Indians would be glad to have 
him come to live with them—a man 
who knew the mountains so well. 
In the meantime if he rode quickly 
he should soon be in the village, and 
then he would get a hot meal and 
sit before the fire. 

Pancho broke into a trot protest- 
ingly. His breath came in great 
gasps and he stumbled in the dark- 
ness. A wind rose and sighed through 
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the treetops. Once a pair of yellow 
eyes gleamed on the trail ahead. 
Pancho snorted—and the eyes dis- 
appeared. 

Then, it happened! When the 
horse threw up his head to whinny, 
he missed his step—and one front 
foot came down hard in a deep hole. 
There was a clatter of stones and 
Pablo was thrown forward, almost 
over the horse’s head. When Pancho 
tried to stand again he trembled 
from head to foot. 

Quickly Pablo slid to the ground. 
In the dark he felt for the front legs 
of his horse. The left one was all 
right, but when he touched the right 
one Pancho jumped and held it off 
the ground. 

“Are you hurt, Pancho?” ex- 
claimed the boy. “Come, walk a 
little.” 

Awkwardly the horse limped a 
few steps, then halted. 

“Poor Pancho, poor Pancho,” 
Pablo crooned. 

His eyes filled with tears as he 
patted his horse. What if Pancho 
should be lame forever? What if 
Papa said they would have to shoot 
him? If only he had left him in his 
nice warm stable where he was safe 
at night! 

The horse stumbled on a few 
more steps, as if to say, “Do not 
worry—lI can walk.” 

It cannot be far now, Pablo 
thought. I must get him to the vil- 
lage and there the Indians will take 
care of him. They know of many 
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herbs to cure animals. If only he can 
walk that far! 

Hobbling a few steps, then stop- 
ping to rest, Pancho slowly climbed 
on up the hill. Pablo coaxed him 
along to give him courage. It seemed 
to take hours to cover even a short 
distance. 

Just when Pablo was so worried 
and hungry and cold that he hardly 
knew what to do, he saw a faint light 
flickering among the trees. Then he 
saw another and another. 

“Tt is the Indian village, Pancho,” 
he cried joyfully. ““Now the Indians 
will fix your leg. And we will eat, 
too.” 

Both of them limped the last few 





PABLO’S HEART SANK 
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steps. Pablo’s feet hurt him in the 
shoes he wore to school. They were 
not meant for mountain climbing. 

Outside the high stockade Pablo 
stopped and called, “Ricardo— 
Ricardo, it is I, Pablo Lopez.” 

There was no answer. The pine 
trees bent in the wind. 

“Ricardo,” he called once more. 

Suddenly he heard the creak of 
the gate in the stockade. A dark 
figure stepped through. But, still 
there was no answering call. 

Then, so close to him that he 
jumped, the figure spoke. 

“What you want?” it asked 
gruffly. 


“I—” Pablo peered at him. Why, 
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this was not Ricardo’s father, chief 
of the village. This was an Indian he 
did not know. 

“What you want?” the voice re- 
peated threateningly. 

Pablo’s heart seemed to sink 
down, down, down into his stomach. 
His voice choked. This was bad— 
this was bad trouble. He knew now 
what had happened. The strange 
trail had not led to the village of his 
friends, but to the other Indian vil- 
lage on the opposite side of the 
mountain. And every one knew that 
this tribe did not like strangers com- 
ing to their town. Not even traders 
came here. If it had been daylight, 
perhaps it would have been all right. 
But to come up here at night, in the 
dark! What would they do to him? 

Behind the old man Pablo could 
feel the eyes of other Indians. 
He knew how they would look in 
their gray-colored, bark-cloth wrap- 
pings, their black hair wild and 
dirty. Holding tightly to Pancho, 
Pablo tried to speak. Using all the 
Indian words he knew, mixed in 
with Spanish words, he told what 
had happened. 

“T friend of Ricardo,” he said. 
pleadingly. 

The old man only grunted. Then 
he spoke sharply to the men behind 
him. They moved nearer. Then one 
tied his skirt up about his waist and 
set off into the darkness. Pablo could 
hear his feet whispering over the 
soft pine needles and once more 
everything was silent. 
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What are they going to do now? 
Pablo thought. He shivered with 
cold and fear. Still no one spoke. 
From a thatched house a baby cried, 
and was suddenly hushed. Shadows 
moved in front of the flickering 
fires, grew tall like giants, and then 
disappeared. 

A long time passed. Pablo 
crouched on the ground miserably. 
What had he done this time? Al- 
ways, he seemed to be in trouble. 
He was far from the school and 
from Aunt Maria’s where Mamita 
believed him to be safe; his good 
horse, Pancho, was lame; he, him- 
self, was cold and hungry and 
scared. And it was all his own fault. 
Perhaps what the teacher had said 
was true. 

At last, after what seemed like 
many hours, they all heard footsteps 
coming up the hillside. Pablo’s heart 
jumped up in his mouth. What now? 
No one spoke as the footsteps moved 
closer in the darkness. Then some 
one went into a house and carried 
out a flaring pine-wood torch. He 
thrust it close to Pablo’s frightened 
face. The light blinded the boy and 
he blinked helplessly. 

Then he heard a friendly voice. 
“Pablo!” it exclaimed. 

“Ricardo,” he answered, reaching 
toward the voice of the Indian boy. 

Pablo laughed in relief. Now 
everything would be all right. They 
had sent a messenger to the other vil- 
lage and brought back his friend. 
Now they would let him go. 
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Another shadow moved forward 
and spoke a few words to the old 
man. Pablo saw the stern face of 
Ricardo’s father, chief of his tribe. 

“Come,” he said. 

Pablo started forward gratefully, 
then stopped as he felt the tug of 
the reins in his hand. 

“But Pancho—my horse—he is 
hurt.” 

Ricardo’s father bent down and 
ran long, strong fingers over the 
horse’s leg. 

“Tt is not bad. Few days rest. We 
fix in our village. Come.” 

Ricardo and Pablo followed the 
Indian chief who led the horse 
slowly across the canyon that sep- 
arated the two villages—the friendly 
and unfriendly one. Pablo excitedly 
told Ricardo all that had happened; 
how he had been punished, how he 
had run away. Ricardo only shook 
his head. Suddenly Pablo knew 
what he was thinking—that an In- 
dian boy would have done what he 
was told to do. 

But he went on, “And now I 
have come to live with you. I want 
to live like a man in the mountains.” 

Ricardo’s father, who had said 
not a word, stopped, turned around, 
and held up the torch so that it 
lighted up Pablo’s face. 

“Like man!” he said. “When you 
run away, you bring food? You 
bring poncho for cold night? You 
bring machete? You bring fire?” he 
asked, waving the long smoldering 
piece of tinder that all Indians car- 
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ried to light their pipes and start a 
flame. 

Pablo hung his head in shame. 
“No,” he answered reluctantly. 

“Not like man, then, like little 
girl,” replied the chief, and stalked 
on. 

There was silence along the trail. 
He had run away from school, and 
now not even the Indians wanted 
him, Pablo thought bitterly. Then 
Ricardo spoke, putting his hand 
gently on Pablo’s sleeve. 

“I think, Pablo, tomorrow you go 
back school.” 

Pablo thought deeply. 

“How?” he asked. 


“We give you other horse. Keep 
Pancho till he well. Go early—be- 
fore sunup. Then no one know you 
run away. Good?” 

Pablo nodded slowly. 

“Yes, tomorrow I will go,” he an- 
swered. 

Just as they entered the village, 
the Indian chief stopped again. 

“Some day, you come live with 
us, Pablo. I teach you Indian ways 
in mountains.” 

Pablo smiled happily. The Indians 
still were his friends. He would 
learn both ways—those of the school 
and those of the mountains—and 
next time he would not be careless. 


A Tiptop Song 


By NELL GOODALE PRICE 


The boys and girls shout, “Hi!” and hurry down the street, 
For they have heard the music of a horse’s feet, 

And they have heard the creaking of a small white van 
And the lusty cries of Tony, the popcorn man. 


Old Dobbin makes the pavement ring, clip! clop! clip! clop! 
The popcorn bursts its coat to sing, pip! pop! pip! pop! 

The van joins in the chorus with a squeaky crack. 

“Hot buttered popcorn!” Tony calls. “Five cents a sack!” 


The children search their pockets for a bit of money; 
Mary has a nickel, so has little Sonny. 

They share with all the others, Dobbin moves along— 
And it’s clip! clop! pip! pop! a tip-top song. 
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Oscar on the Radio 


By MABEL E. NEIKIRK 
Illustrated by WILFRID S. BRONSON 


Part Two 


HE next evening when Oscar 

went down to the studio, he did 
not look forward to broadcasting 
with any joy. And to make matters 
worse, he found in his mail a scold- 
ing letter from a woman who ran 
a school cafeteria. 

She began, “You talk as if you do 
not know what human beings eat.” 
Then she gave a long list of health- 
ful foods, and added, “Nowadays 
people are expected to clean their 
plates before eating dessert. And 
that doesn’t mean cleaning them 
with their noses, either!” 

The end of the letter was most 
upsetting, for the woman wrote: 
“If every child in the country has 
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a stomach-ache today, it will be all 
your fault!” 

After reading that letter, Oscar 
was certain that he could not go on 
the air. “I feel too badly,” he told 
the program director. “I won’t be 
able to broadcast.” 

“Oh! But you must talk,” the 
director insisted with a frown. 
“When people dial this station, they 
expect to hear something. They 
won't sit in front of their radios just 
listening to silence.” 

Still the seal held back. 

“He’s right, Oscar,” Mr. Zabriski 
put in. “You can’t disappoint all 
those boys and girls.” 

“But their mothers won’t let them 
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listen to me any more,” said Oscar. 

“Nonsense!” the director ex- 
claimed. “Those women were just 
two old fussbudgets. Any sensible 
person would have known that what 
you said was only a slip of the 
tongue. Now, see here. Yesterday, 
you created a terrible disturbance 
on the air, so today more people 
than ever will be tuned into your 
broadcast. Don’t you understand? 
The whole world will be waiting to 
hear what you have to say for your- 
self. Go ahead now.” He gave 
Oscar a gentle shove. 

So the poor, downhearted seal 
began his program. He told the 
story of “Little Red Riding Hood,” 
and then picked up his speech about 
chocolate, strawberry, vanilla, and 
pineapple. This time it was all writ- 
ten out very clearly. Even though 
Mr. Zabriski’s finger did hurt a lot, 
he had “pecked away with great 
patience on his typewriter. 

But could Oscar read that speech? 
No! He was too much worried to 
think about ice cream. He kept 
seeing pictures of boys and girls 
with pain-twisted faces, cold cloths 
on their heads and hot water bottles 
on their stomachs. And he dropped 
the paper to the floor with a groan. 

“People won’t listen to silence,” 
he whispered to himself. “What 
will it be? Oh, what will it be?” 

Then he took a deep breath, shut 
his eyes, and sent this message over 
the air waves. “Now, boys and girls 
of the radio audience, I am very 
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sorry that I spoke without thinking 
yesterday, and told you to eat too 
much ice cream. Please forgive me. 
And don’t eat any more ice cream 
for a long time. Eat meat and 
noodles instead, and celery and 
squash. Good night.” 

“Good night!” Oscar heard the 
word yelled in a savage tone. It was 
Mr. Nickelcone, raging mad, with 
a face red as a danger flag and eyes 
blazing with anger. “Good night is 
good,” he roared, “but good-by is 
better! Answer me! Am I selling 
celery? Did I hire you to tell fairy 
tales and then wag your tongue 
about noodles? Noodles! Bah! You 
are being paid one hundred dollars 
a day to say all kinds of nice things 
about my ice cream, aren’t you? 
Then why in thunder do you talk 
about squash?” 

“Well,” Oscar began, “they told 
me that vegetables were good for—” 
But he got no further. 

Mr. Nickelcone seemed to ex- 
plode! “Oh! Oh! What a dunce!” 
he raved. “Get out of my sight, you 
noodle-headed ninny! And remem- 
ber, don’t come back! Skedaddle 
away from here before I—” 

Oscar never heard what Mr. 
Nickelcone was threatening. He 
made a wild dash for the studio 
door, and was joined outside a few 
moments later by his manager. 

“I did my best to explain that it 
was a mistake,” Mr. Zabriski gasped, 
while trying to catch his breath. “I 
talked myself blue in the face. But 
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it’s no use. He won’t listen to me.” 

“And it’s all my fault,” Oscar 
moaned, as they started for home. 
“Who in the world will give me 
a job now?” 

“Don’t worry, Oscar.” Mr. Za- 
briski tried to be encouraging. 
“We'll surely find something. 
There’s always the circus, you 
know.” 

The seal, however, was deep in 
the dumps. “But the circus has left 
town. It may be a long time before 
we get work,” he argued. “And 
while we’re hunting, we may have 
to spend all the money we’ve saved 
for our trailer.” 

“Oh, I hope not.” Mr. Zabriski 
made another attempt to sound 
cheerful. “Now, don’t take all the 
blame,” he told Oscar. “It was 
clumsy of me to let that window 
fall and get myself all banged up. 
And anyway,” he added, “who ever 
heard of a man so bungling that he 
could type with only one finger. 
I’m just a failure. I don’t deserve 
to have a smart trained seal like 
you.” 

“I guess you’re the only one who 
thinks I’m smart,” Oscar replied. 
“I guess everybody else thinks I’m 
a simple seal.” 

“Oscar!” Mr. Zabriski was losing 
patience at last. “Do stop your 
moping! It’s true, Mr. Nickelcone 
wasn’t pleased with your broadcast, 
and he’s the one who hired you. 
But the studio manager told me that 
your program was the best on the 
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air. They all feel badly about your 
leaving.” 

But nothing seemed to comfort 
Oscar. “I did enjoy talking to the 
boys and girls,” he said sadly. “And 
now it’s all over. Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear!” He slid into his bathtub right 
after supper. And no playful splash- 
ing could be heard from that direc- 
tion. Mr. Zabriski went to bed early, 
too. 

The next morning they started 
out to find work. But they hunted 
all day long without success. 

“Yes, indeed! We know all about 
you. Why, you’re the most famous 
seal in the world,” one theater man- 
ager told Oscar. “But you see, this 
is our dull season. We won’t be 
hiring any performers for a month 
or two.” 

The man wrote down his tele- 
phone number and promised to let 
them know if anything turned up. 
It was the same everywhere. And 
when the seal and his manager re- 
turned home, it was late, and they 
were tired out and heavy hearted. 

Mr. Zabriski had just fitted his 
key into the lock when they heard 
the telephone ringing vigorously. 

“Maybe it’s a job!” Oscar 
shouted. “Hurry! Hurry!” 

Mr. Zabriski rushed across the 
room. He snatched the phone from 
its hook, listened for a moment, 
and then turned to Oscar. And 
there was a troubled look in his eyes. 

“Tt’s the radio program director. 
He wants to know why we aren’t 
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OSCAR AND MR. ZABRISKI GRABBED A TAXI 


at the studio,” Mr. Zabriski reported. 
“He says we’re to grab a taxi and 
get down there right away.” 

“What for?” Oscar asked. “I 
don’t understand.” 

“Neither do I,” was the reply. 
“But I guess we'd better go.” 

All the way in the taxi the seal 
fidgeted. “Now why do you sup- 
pose they’ve sent for us?” Oscar 
asked. “Do you think Mr. Nickel- 
cone is going to make me give back 
all that money? You know I can’t 
do that. We’ve spent some.” 

“Oh, he couldn’t make you re- 
turn it,” Mr. Zabriski assured Oscar. 
“You earned it.” 

“Well, you never can tell what 
some people will try,” the seal con- 
tinued to worry. “What a mess!” 

In a few minutes their cab drew 
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up before the broadcasting station. 
And there they were met on the 
sidewalk by the frantic program 
director. 

“Where under the sun have you 
been? I’ve been trying to get you 
all day,” he cried, as he yanked the 
car door open and hustled Oscar 
into the building. 

“Well, I thought I wasn’t to come 
any more. That ice cream man fired 
me,” Oscar tried to explain. ; 

“Yes, yes!” The words rushed 
from the director’s mouth. “But 
there’s no one to fill your place to- 
night. Our new speaker can’t get 
here until tomorrow.” He snatched 
a handkerchief from his pocket, and 
mopped his forehead. “Great guns!” 
he said. “It’s things like this that 
turn a fellow’s hair gray.” 
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By this time they had reached the 
studio door and were about to enter, 
when in a flash, Oscar was filled 
with doubts. He stopped dead in 
his tracks, his fur bristling. “Say! 
Where’s that Mr. Nickelcone?” he 
demanded. 

“Oh, don’t worry. The old nui- 
sance isn’t around,” the director 


said kindly; and he shooed Oscar 
through the door. 

And now the seal was taking his 
place before the microphone. 

“Are you ready?” the director 
asked. 

“R—ready?” the flustered ani- 
mal stammered. “Yes, I—I guess 
’m—” And then he really did be- 
come scared. For suddenly he 
remembered that he had not prac- 
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ticed any program. He hadn’t the 
faintest idea of what he was going 
to say. 

“Wait! Wait!” he called. “What 
shall I talk about?” 

“Anything! Just talk!” came the 
answer. “Time’s up! You’re on the 
air!” 


A red light flashed, and Oscar 
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THEN SOMETHING HAPPENED—A SMALL THING— 


knew that he had to go ahead. But 
for a moment, he stood frozen, not 
saying one word. 

Then something happened—a 
small thing—but it cured the seal’s 
fright. Mr. Zabriski, who had 
stayed behind to pay the taxi driver, 
slipped quietly into the room. He 
tiptoed over to his pet and, giving 
him a loving pat on the shoulder, 
tossed him a little piece of fish. 
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And that was all the encouragement 
Oscar needed to start him off. 

“Hello, boys and girls,” he said 
with spirit. “This is Oscar the 
Trained Seal talking.” Then he told 
a Peter Rabbit story. And he told 
it very well. 

The story, however, was a short 
one. And when Oscar finished, it 
wasn’t time to say good-by; so he 
began making up things. After- 
wards, he wondered how he had 
thought of it all. 

“Now, my friends,” he said, “I 
feel very, very sad tonight, because 
this is the last time I will speak to 
you. I tried hard, but I made some 
bad mistakes. You see, I talked about 
foods I’ve never even tasted! No 
wonder I got all mixed up. 

“If I were a dog, I could bark 
about the joys of eating meat. If I 
were a pussy cat, I could meow 
about milk. A rabbit could tell you 
about carrots and lettuce. A bird 
could get all a-twitter about cherries 
and other fruits. And a squirrel 
could chatter about nuts. And if I 
were a boy or a girl, I would know 
about every one of those fine foods 
and many other goodies besides, 
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After that Oscar said good night. 
And immediately every one in the 
studio rushed up to shake his flipper. 
The chief announcer, the program 
director, and all the others crowded 
around. They stroked the seal’s fur 
and made a big fuss over him, for 
all were agreed it was the best 
speech he had ever made. 

And then the telephone began to 
jingle. 

The chief announcer answered. 
He turned toward Oscar. “It’s for 
you,” he said. 

But Oscar didn’t start in the di- 
rection of the telephone. He started 
flopping for home, instead. And 
with every flop he went faster. 

“Oscar,” the announcer repeated. 
“Didn’t you hear? You’re wanted 
on the phone. It’s Washington call- 
ing.” 


Still the seal kept going. And now 
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such as chocolate cake and pumpkin 
pie and peppermints and lollipops. 
“However, I am none of these 
creatures. I am only a seal. And what 
does a seal enjoy? Why, fish! Just 
fish! But um! How good it is!” He 
stopped to smack his lips; then added 
with enthusiasm, “Fish! Oh, fish! 


How I love it!” 
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there was a wild light in his eye. 
He had almost reached the door 
when the others in the studio 
guessed what he was up to. The an- 
nouncer dropped the telephone. He 
sprang between Oscar and the door. 
And when the seal whirled about 
looking for another way of escape, 
he found that it was useless. The 
men had gathered close around, and 
Mr. Zabriski was tempting him with 
another piece of fish. 

“Don’t you understand? This is 
important,” the announcer insisted. 
“It’s Washington, D. C., calling— 
our nation’s capital, where the 
President lives!” 

“T won’t answer it!” Now Oscar 
was stubborn. “It’s just some old 





THE WHITE HOUSE CALLING 


crosspatch waiting to give me a lec- 
ture, and I’m tired of being scolded. 
No, sir! I won’t go!” 

“Qh! Oh!” the announcer shouted 
in his excitement. “I—I think it’s the 
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White House calling! And there’s a 
man talking. It sounded like—why, 
it might even be the President, him- 
self! You—you’ve just got to an- 
swer!” 

“Come on, Oscar,” said Mr. Za- 
briski in a firm tone. “Now don’t 
be such a scary-cat. You’d better 
answer it.” 

So the seal gave in. Feeling as 
wobbly as a lemen jelly, he floun- 
dered across the floor, picked up the 
telephone and uttered a_ timid, 
“Hello.” 

And then he heard a hearty, 
cheerful voice reply. “Hello, there! 
Is that you, Oscar? Congratulations 
on a splendid broadcast.” 

The announcer had guessed right. 
It really was the President of the 
United States talking. And he wasn’t 
scolding at all. He was offering Os- 
car a job! 

He explained that the government 
wanted people to eat more fish. 
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“We need your help, Oscar,” he 
said. “You see, meat is scarce just 
now, but there is plenty of fish. 
However, many people do not know 
how good fish is. But you know, so 
we want you to tell them all about 
it over the radio. Are you willing 
to do that?” he asked. “Can you take 
the job?” 

“Can I!” said Oscar. “Why, Mr. 
President, I'll be very happy and 
proud to do anything I can for my 
country. And eating fish, and think- 
ing about fish, and talking about 
fish is the best thing I do. Fish! 
That’s what I like. Fish! Oh, fish! 
How I love it!” 

So now Oscar and Mr. Zabriski 
are living in their trailer in Wash- 
ington, and getting rich, for Oscar 
has had a raise in pay. They are sav- 
ing money for a trip. They plan to 
take their trailer along the new high- 
way to Alaska. Oscar wants to hunt 
up his relations there. 
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And Oscar has no more trouble 
with his radio program, because 
when he speaks of fish, he knows 
what he is talking about. 

He tells about salmon loaf and 
codfish balls, tuna-fish sandwiches 
and oyster stew, and about sword- 
fish and catfish and trout. 

Often he ends his program with 
a poem. He makes up the rhymes 
while he floats in his bathtub. Here 
is one: 


When a boy goes fishing, he’s put 
to some trouble; 
He must carry his hook, line and 
rod. 
But when I go fishing, it’s very easy; 
I gobble a herring or cod. 
I need neither tackle nor bait, 
I ride the wild waves of the sea; 
When it’s time to eat lunch, I just 
snap my jaws 
And a mackerel’s inside of me. 


Tue Enp 
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Understanding Our World 


Non-fiction books this spring have 
an exciting sweep. They whisk us 
from the North Pole to South 
America and from the dim past right 
into tomorrow. 

Among the many fascinating 
books of travel, history, and biogra- 
phy is one which will be especially 
treasured. It is the last work of Hen- 
drick Willem van Loon, written and 
illustrated not long before his death. 
In his own special fashion, the au- 
thor presents a view of medieval 
Swedish history and the great turn- 
ing point of rebellion against the 
domination of Denmark which, in 
the 16th Century, made Sweden free 
and independent. The history is 
named for the heroic liberator, Ap- 
VENTURES AND Escapes oF Gus- 
ravus Vasa (Dodd-Mead. $2.50). 

Dom Pepro oF Brazit by Mildred 
Cross (Dodd-Mead. $2) brings us 
close to one of our southern neigh- 
bors. Dom Pedro II was a good man 
and a democratic Emperor, who 
showed real love of his people by 
starting schools and working to free 
the slaves. Even a noble ruler of a 
violent people has no easy time. Bra- 
zilians had been robbed and ex- 
ploited by the powerful for cen- 
turies and wanted to run their own 
affairs. Instead of preparing them- 
selves for self-government by edu- 
cation and experience, the people 
much preferred swift plots and 
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revolution. Drama and color light 
the pages of this well-told tale of 
nearly a century ago. The illustrator 
is Victor Dowling. 





From Dom Pepro or Brazi. 


Across the world from Brazil are 
two vast countries about which we 
just must know everything possible. 
LanD OF THE RusstAN People by 
Alexander Nazaroff and LAND oF 
THE CHINESE PeopLe by Cornelia 
Spencer (Lippincott. $2 each), both 
illustrated by excellent photographs, 
are fascinating portraits of our great 
Allies. Strange and wild were the 
events which gave each of these 
nations its individual character. 
China’s many discoveries, inventions 
and exquisite art are matched by the 
stupendous development of Russian 
industry, building, agriculture, and 
education, and by a Russian culture 
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which in music, painting, and litera- 
ture has become a world influence. 
These clear, readable books make 
the bread of information taste like 
dessert. _ 

Another new book which the en- 
tire family will enjoy is WITHIN THE 
Circe by Evelyn Stefansson (Scrib- 
ner. $2.50). The wife of the very dis- 
tinguished explorer tells us in vivid 
words and stunning photographs 
about the peoples who live around 
the Arctic Circle. This, indeed, is 
the magic circle of the future. For 
the great transcontinental airways 
are going to curve right over the top 
of the globe. Mrs. Stefansson says 
men are at last about to act on our 
ancient belief that the world is really 
round, and planes will bring travel- 
ers from Persia to New York by 
way of Iceland. Such writing as this 
lays low all barriers of space and 
strangeness and helps Americans to 
feel kin with distant folk. 

CuHaMPLAIN by Louise Hall Tharp 
(Little, Brown. $2) brings before 
us the heroic work of exploration 
in North America. As a French boy, 
Sam Champlain wanted to sail to the 
New World. From 1603, when he 
was thirty, until his death in 1635, 
Champlain explored Canada. He 
founded a fort and settlement at Que- 
bec, made friends with the Indians 
and, best of all, as Royal Geographer 
to King Henry IV, left marvelous 
maps to guide seamen and explorers. 
Gentle, brave, romantic, and prac- 
tical, this great individual left an im- 
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perishable stamp upon the American 
continent. 

No one has ever told in a more 
readable way the fascinating story 
of Mexico and the Southern Amer- 
icas than Katherine Shippen in her 
New Founp Wor tp (Viking. $3). 
Charles B. Falls is the illustrator. 
Knowledge of this continent began 
with the 16th century. The author 
gives us thrilling accounts of the 
daring, cruel, and terrible adventures 
of early explorers. She also makes us 
see how the widely differing nations 
of the Americas grew strong enough 
to fling off the authority of Euro- 
pean rulers and work out freedom. 

Associated for many years with 





From New Founp Wortp 


the Children’s Museum in Brooklyn, 
Miss Shippen is especially qualified 
to bring before the reader the beauty 
and art created by the Maya and 
Inca races. New Founp Wok p is 
a book to enjoy, to live with, and 
use as a reference book of authority. 
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May Baskets 


The custom of surprising your 
friends with handmade baskets of fresh 
flowers, left on their doorsteps on the 
evening of May first, originated in 
the United States a long time ago. 
Since then other items such as 
cookies, nuts, candies, and popcorn 
have been used to fill May baskets. 
Any one, well or ill, is certain to be 
cheered by such a remembrance. 

A paper plate folded into halves, 
with the center of the rim cut away 
and the outer edges laced together, is 
used for this basket. A cord forms 
the handle. The design is painted on. 

Below, a fourth of a circle is formed 
into a cone. Paste down the edge, and 
add a ribbon for a hanger. The top 
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may be left plain or cut into fancy 
shapes. Wallpaper lined with plain 
paper is attractive. 

Cut out this four-piece basket of 
thin cardboard. Fold on the dotted 
lines, slit on the solid lines. Insert the 
handle and end pieces. 











For this basket, weave together 10 
strips of strong paper, each % of an 
inch by 1o inches. (A) Fold up the 
free ends. (B) Starting at the base with 





a % inch strip of another color, weave 
over and under until the basket is com- 
pleted. (C) Add a paper handle and 
bow. 
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“I have such strong lungs that I can 
blow over the encyclopedia,” boasted 
Tom Puzzlewit. 

“All of it?” asked Nancy. 

“I was thinking of one volume,” her 
brother answered coldly. “And if you 
think it’s easy, just try it yourself.” 

“All right,” Nancy agreed. 

The Puzzlewits’ encyclopedia was 
far from being a light-weight edition. 
Tom took one of the thick volumes 
out of the bookcase and carried it to 
a table where he stood it up on end. 

“It does look pretty solid,” Nancy 
admitted. 

Then she started to blow. She blew 
at the top of the book and at the bot- 
tom, at one side and then the other. 
Her cheeks grew redder and redder, 
but the book never budged. 

“Oh, well,” she said finally. “I’m 
sure there’s a trick to it. I might as 
well give up.” 

Tom went to the kitchen and came 
back with one of the brown paper 
bags his mother had smoothed out 
and saved. It was a middle-sized bag 
about six inches wide by twelve long. 
Tom laid it on the table and stood the 
book on it near the closed end. Then 
he knelt beside the table and blew into 
the open end of the bag. Over went 
the book! 
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“Let me try,” cried Nancy. She set 
the book up again and blew into the 
bag. This time one puff was enough 
to upset it. “Oh, that’s easy,” said 
Nancy. 

“After I have shown you how,” 
Tom remarked. “You’re as bad as the 
people who told Columbus anybody 
could do what he had done.” 

Nancy laughed, and ran into the 
next room. In a moment she was back 
again brandishing a sheet of paper. 
“Well, here’s something I can do,” 
she said. “Just try this puzzle and see 
how many vegetables you know.” 

1. What vegetable is a taxi plus a 
period of time? 

2. What vegetable is a soft food 
plus part of a house? 

3. Which one is a dog and a blos- 
som? 

4. Which is a tree and a cheer? 

5. What vegetable shows high spirits 
plus the song of a cat? 

6. Which one is your mother sand- 
wiched between two parts of your 
foot? 

7. What vegetable is part of a 
church plus a word meaning sick? 

8. Which is a device for drawing 
water plus a relative? 

g. What vegetable describes an 
automobile in a state of decay? 
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Peter had been busy at his desk in 
the corner while these things were 
going on. Now he got up and 
glanced at Nancy’s puzzle. 

“That’s funny,” he said. “My mind 
was on gardens, too. Get your spray- 
gun, and see how many bugs and bees 
you can find hidden in this little tale. 
There are a dozen.” 

“What is that other puzzle?” 

“A maze,” said Peter. “Get busy.” 


Katy didn’t want to get the walk- 
ing stick for father. She felt cross and 


her face was red as a beet. “Let some 
one else get it,” she said. “I was putting 
the sleeves in my yellow jacket and I 
haven’t been left alone five minutes.” 

Father paused to clap his daughter 
on the shoulder. “We evil parents are 
a great nuisance, aren’t we?” he asked. 
“We keep you flying around on er- 
rands. I'll go and get it myself now or 
my conscience will bother me.” 

Then Katy got up and ran off, leav- 
ing her father. In a little while she 
came back with the stick. 

(Answers on page 45) 
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Story Parade 


Our Own is written by the boys 
and girls who read Story Parape. You 
may submit anything you like: stories 
of your own experiences; humorous 
anecdotes or imaginary tales; rhymed 
or unrhymed verse; short plays; hob- 
bies; book reviews; original songs; and 
drawings in black ink or black crayon 
on white paper. Write name, age, and 
address clearly on all contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


BOBBY COON 
By Marjorie PaIng, age 7 


Bobby coon wears rings on his tail. 

Bobby coon never sings. 

Bobby coon doesn’t know how to 
drive a nail. 


A THRALL 
By Georcie WHITE, age 9 


He herded sheep, 
Chopped fagots, 

Dug plants, 

Put up fences, 

Tended swine. 

Lowly tasks 

All for the enrichment 
Of another’s land. 
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MY PET DOG 
By Rosert Lee Bonat, age 11 


I have a dog that I found when I 
was six years old. I found him in our 
back yard chewing on a bone. He had 
no collar or any tag. I went to the 
store to get a chain with which Mother 
and I tied him to the clothesline. 
Mother said we would return him if 
any one called for him. But nobody 
came for him, so Daddy said we 
would name him Pal, and we all 
agreed. Now Pal is five and one half 
years old. From that day to this he has 
been our beloved pet. 


TIM THE WONDERFUL 
By Larry CunpiFF, age 12 


Once there was a man named Tim 
Colten. Everybody called him Tim. 
Now Tim had a wonderful mind. He 
could get people out of trouble. He 
could heal the sick. He could settle 
people’s problems and predict the 
weather. A lot of people always were 
there, waiting to ask him questions. 

Tim lived in a huge and beautiful 
house. He had a large collection of 
antiques. 


One day Tim disappeared and all 
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the people wondered what had hap- 
pened. Finally the people learned that 
Tim was hiding because he was tired 
of answering questions. 

Some one said, “When I was here 
yesterday Tim said, ‘Some day I’m 
going to stop answering questions.’ 
And he said that with a disagreeable 
look on his face.” 

“Yes, he said that to me, too,” said 
another. 

The papers were talking about it, 
too. The Daily Globe even printed a 
report of his death to get Tim to 
come out, but that didn’t do, either. 

People had been hunting for weeks, 
when a man came into town and said 
that he was Tim. Some one asked him, 
“What makes mountains?” The fellow 
admitted he didn’t know and so he was 
driven away. 

One morning Tim slipped into his 
house and sat on his high seat, sur- 
rounded by his antiques. The door was 
open and the people saw Tim. They 
stared at first. Then they rushed in 
and started asking him questions. Tim 
was glad, for he was tired of hiding, 
and after that everything went on as 
usual. 


LAST DECEMBER 
By Henry Doy_e, age ro 


I like to shovel snow. 
At least I did think so 
Until last December. 

How well I remember! 
Now, snow, please go! 
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LIGHTS 
By Dorotuy May SatTin, age 10 


Twinkling, sparkling, dancing on air. 

Lights! 

Flooding rooms, giving joy and help. 

Lights! 

The sun, the stars, the moon, the 
candle, the lamp. 

You are lights! 

The poet, the scientist, the inventor, 
the general. 

You are lights! 


SILLY MILLY 


By KaTHueen I. NELSON, age 10 


Once there was a little girl. Her 
name was Milly. She was very silly. 

Once she tried to read her pocket- 
book. She tried to blow music from 
her shoe horn. One day she told her 
mother she was tired. She said, “I will 
nap in the tulip bed.” Her mother 
said, “I should paddle you.” Milly 
asked, “Where is the paddle?” 


SPRING 


By NaTALig PALMER, age 7 


In May when birds 
bring their songs 
And the flowers dance 
on their stems 
The sun shines bright 
and the grass is green. 
When the trees bow low 
It is a beautiful sight 
to be seen. 
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THE MYSTERY SHIP 


By Uste Frost, age 10 


One night many years ago General 
Jackson was called to defend New 
Orleans from the British. As he was 
sitting in his tent deciding what to do, 
since he had very little powder and 
guns, a knock sounded on the door, 
and in walked Jean Lafitte, a pirate 
who had been reared in New Orleans. 

“General,” said Lafitte, “I have come 
to ask you to let me help defend New 
Orleans.” 

Jackson promptly agreed because 
Lafitte could get guns and powder. 

It wasn’t long before the war was 
over and Jackson had won. Lafitte was 
a hero! He promised he would stay in 
New Orleans. Unfortunately, there 
was not enough for Lafitte to do, so he 
went back to piracy again. He attacked 
many ships in the Caribbean. | 

Down through the years mariners 
have imagined they have seen his ship 
under full sail. 

Some time ago a German submarine 
disappeared in the Gulf of Mexico and 
was never seen again. Many people 
believe that Jean Lafitte is still carrying 
on his fight for his country’s freedom. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEwIts: cabbage, 
mushroom, cauliflower, okra, pepper, 
tomato, lentil, pumpkin, carrot; katy- 
did, ant, walking stick, beetle, wasp, 
yellow jacket, bee, aphis, weevil, fly, 
worm, flea. 
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A PIRATE 


By Bruce Brooks, age 12 


WIND SONG 
By Russert Murray, age 9 


The wind snarls like a big black cat 

And races about the sky. 

Like a dashing deer 

It hurls through the air and snaps at 
the tree tops like a bear. 


MY CAT 
By Syivia SHIELDs, age 12 


My cat sits around any place 

And washes his cute fluffy face. 

He plays with a big ball of yarn 

And chases the chickens on the farm. 
He lies down on a mat 

And sleeps beside another cat. 
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Penguin Club ‘News 


Peter Schwarzkopf, a Penguin from 
New York City, writes us, “The name 
of my club is the ‘Scrap Collecting 
Penguins’. We go from house to house 
collecting waste paper, tin cans, and 
all sorts of scrap metal.” The three 
members of this Penguin club (and 
we know there will soon be many 
more!) meet Saturday afternoons to 
play games and read stories and books. 
Peter ends, “We hope we are helping 
the war effort.” They certainly are! 

Our fellow member, Joyce Geary 
of Morgan, Utah, writes, “I enjoy 
reading Story PARADE very, very 
much, but more than that I like the 
Penguin Club. I like writing letters 
and getting acquainted with other peo- 
ple so much that I have made it my 
hobby. Thanks to the dear Penguin 
Club. In our literature class we are 
now studying about penguins, and I 
mentioned the Penguin Club and tried 
to encourage the students to join it. I 
hope they do, don’t you?” 

Now, Penguins, get out those “keys” 
we sent you. See if you can decipher 
this letter which was sent in by our 
friend, Evelyn House of Baltimore: 
“Cdzq Odsdq, 1 khjd Rsnqx Ozqzcd 
adbztrd 5 gzr hmsdqrshmf rsnghdr 
hm 5. Zkrn adbztrd 5 gzr ondlr, 
rsnghdr, dsb sgzs Odmfthm Bkta 
Idladqr vqhsd. 1 sghmj 5 bntke ad 
hloqnudc he 5 gzc Inqd rsnghdr hm 5 
sgzs anxr zmc fhqkr vghsd.” Well, 
what do you think? 
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CAMPING 


. 


By ALLEN WHYTE, age 9 


We went camping in the mountains, 
We took a donkey with us. The don- 
key’s name was Slim. Slim carried our 
pack for us. 

When we got there we camped near 
a creek. The next day we went fish- 
ing. We caught two fish and then it 
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was time to go back to our camp. We 
cleaned our fish and then we cooked 
them and ate them. The next morning 
it was time to leave, so we packed the 
things on Slim and went home again. 


TWO SQUIRRELS 
By Howarp CarroLt, age 13 


I had a longing for a squirrel for 
a pet. So I tramped through the woods 
until caught a small squirrel. I carried 
him home and found that he made a 
nice pet. I decided I wanted another 
one, but he was in the top of a very 
tall tree. I could not get up to him, so 
I had to be contented with one pet. 
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Watch fon the 
SCHOOL IN THE SKY 


By RUTH and LATROBE CARROLL 


a rollicking flight of fancy that children 6 to 12 will love! All 
about eight children and their geography teacher who fly around 
the world in a wonderful magic plane. The pictures by Ruth Carroll 
are as full of humor as the story. $1.75 


Coming May 15 from MACMILLAN 

















AT H T By Siddie Joe Johnscn 


Cathy is a little girl all other little girls will love. She discovers a 
precious treasure in a beautiful old chest, finds her own kind of war 
work and meets an unexpected visitor. Illustrated by Mary Lee Baker. 
Ages 8-12. $2.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 55 FIFTH AVE. N. Y. 3 











RROW FLY HOME 


By Katharine Gibson 


A beautiful and exciting tale of 
the boy David who grew up with 
his Shawnee friends until the day 
when he and the girl made the 
long journey back to the white 
settlement. Illustrated by Ralph 
Ray. Ages 11 up. $2.00 


«; LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 FIFTH AVE. N. Y. 3 




































JUST OUT! 
KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN’S 


NEW FOUND WORLD 


With many maps in two colors and illustrations 
by C. B. Fails 


$3.50 
For boys and girls who want to know all about the colorful, 
interesting people of the land between Mexico and Tierra del 
Fuego—how they gradually grew together, from earliest times 
until now, to build a glorious new world. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 East 48th Street, New York 17 
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Everything’s yar 
on the Western Star 


when 


AUGUSTUS 
SAVES A SHIP JOIN THE PARADE!! 


MARCH TO YOUR SALVAGE 





By Le Grand DEPOT 
Ma looked up Augustus’ dream with 
about bacon in the dream book and 
found it was a sure sign of travel. SCRAP—all kinds, paper, 


But the dream book didn’t tell the 
metal ° 
half of it. Augustus did travel and , rags, cloth 


also provided plenty of excitement ing! 

for the passengers of the Western 

Star—including the five stowaways MARCH TO YOUR 
—and plenty of entertainment for POST OFFICE 
young readers. Illustrated by the 

author. $2.00 and 

Have you read the other “Augus- BUY WAR STAMPS 
tus” books? They’re all illustrated 

by the author. $2.00 each at all AND BONDS 
bookstores. 


KEEP IN STEP 
BOBBS-MERRILL WITH THE WAR!! 
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THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





